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Custodians 
gain union - 
contract | 


By Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 


St. Michael’s custodian Gra- 
ham Lebel sat in the lobby of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, on Thursday, 
calmly discussing the events of 
the previous night and conveying 
a sense of victory and relief. As 
he talked, he paused only briefly 
to say “thanks” when a passing 
professor offered her congratula- 
tions. 

The professor was congratu- 
lating Graham and his fellow 
custodians on the new contract 
that was approved the previous 
night by the 29 custodians who 
voted on the contract, 27 in favor, 
two against. 

Sixteen months ago, the St. 
Michael’s custodians voted to 
join the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME) as chap- 
ter 1343 of the union. Since that 
time, they were negotiating an 
employment contract that includ- 
ed wage provisions, a grievance 
procedure and other suggestions 
that they believed would make 
their working conditions better. 

Custodians Lebel and Pratit 
Gurung represented the custo- 
dians at the contract negotiation 
meetings and Lebel spoke on 
their behalf. When asked about 
the overall negotiating process, 
_ he conveyed a sense of surprise at 
the length of time it took to gain 
an acceptable contract. 

“Tt was a lot more exhausting 
than I thought,” Lebel said. “I had 
no idea it was going to be as diffi- 
cult as it was, but I guess I should 
have suspected that since we only 
won by one vote. I didn’t think it 
was going to take 16 months.” 

Michael New, vice president 
of human resources, declined to 
comment personally, but issued 
a statement to the St. Michael’s 
faculty on the new union con- 
tract. : 

“We are pleased that our 
negotiations have come to a pro- 
ductive and mutually beneficial 
conclusion,’ New said in his 
statement. 
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David Miskell, owner of Miskell’s Premium Organics, kneels between rows of recently planted lettuce in 
his half-acre, organic greenhouse farm in Charlotte. “I started looking in mid-January and started seeing 
that things weren't looking good, and so the beginning of February, I started re-planting a lot,” Miskell 
said, speaking of this winter’s frigid temperatures. Altogether, Miskell, who has yet to experience any- 


thing quite like this winter, lost approximately 50 to 70 percent of his crops. “This is a drag,” he said. See 
the full story about Miskell and his greenhouse on page 2. 





Jordan Burnham speaks on mental health 


By Aaron Gasson 
Columns Editor 


On Monday, Jordan Burn- 
ham, a noteworthy mental health 
speaker, visited St. Michael’s 
campus to talk about his struggle 
with depression and the impor- 
tance of mental health awareness. 
In his senior year of high school, 
he attempted suicide by jumping 
from his ninth-story window. Af- 
ter a miraculous survival and re- 
covery, Jordan decided to use his 
story to try to help others strug- 
gling with depression. Jordan is 
a nationally recognized mental 
health advocate who--was one 
of the “2010 Best of Philly” and 
received the 2012 Emerging Hu- 
manitarian Award winner from 
the Asomugha Foundation. He 
has been featured in The Wash- 
ington Post, Sports Illustrated, 
and USA Today, and he has ap- 
peared on ESPN’s E:60 and Out- 
side the Lines, CNN, and Good 
Morning America. 


Q: Tell us a bit about yourself, 
and about your story. 
A: I’m 24 now and I’ve been 


health now for about six years. 
I started’ speaking at middle 
schools and high schools, now 
I’m primarily speaking at uni- 
versities and colleges. My senior 
year of high school and Sep- 
tember of that year, I attempted 
suicide by going out of my ninth 
story bedroom window. After 
facing devastating injuries and 
my family being told I wasn’t 
going to make it, I had an op- 
portunity to tell my story within 
a month of this happening. I was 
approached by a reporter who 
found out about my story and I 
took the opportunity. I was told 
that I would never get out of a 
wheelchair, never walk again, 
and physically I was content if 
that was the rest of my life, but 
I wasn’t content about keeping 
my story a secret, when I knew it 
could help other people. I mean, I 
also had nothing to lose. I figured 
this would not only help other 
people but also help myself. My 
family, friends, and my girlfriend 
at the time were also interviewed 
and that story really sparked the 
media attention for my story. 


come a mental health speaker? 
A: I think I started telling my 
story to help other people, kids in 
middle schools and high schools, 
and you know, over the years it 
became teaching them not just 
about my story but about mental 
health as a whole, breaking a lot 
of the stigma associated with it. 
So I began my journey by telling 
my story, but I would say now 
when I speak, I’m not just telling 
my story, I also want to educate 
people in all facets of mental 
health that affect people. 


Q: As you’ve given your numer- 
ous talks to students and young 
adults, what has been your 
overarching message? 

A: When I speak, I start the pre- 
sentation and end the presenta- 
tion saying the same thing about 
“I don’t want you leaving this 
room with just my story, but the 
entire mental health spectrum 
that affects all of us.” So I talk 
about issues that any of us can go 
through, like stress, anxiety, and 
especially with college students, 
sleep deprivation. 











For coaches, 


job is oftena 


hodge-podge 
of duties 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


There is no “typical day” for 
a St. Michael’s athletic coach. Re- 
cruiting, roster filling, schedule 
making, and event coordinating 
only scratch the surface of work- 
ing in athletics at St. Michael’s. 

Some coaches at St. Mi- 
chael’s could be properly referred 
to as “full-time St. Michael’s em- 
ployees who coach” while others 
are part-time employees of the 
college. 

Though the decision of 
which teams can have a full-time 
coach and which teams have a 
part-time coach is at the mercy of 
the institution and its budget, the 
athletic department believes full- 
time coaches give teams a better 
chance at success. 

“We would love to have full- 
time employees for all of our 
sports teams,” said Chris Kenny, 
the associate athletic director at 
St. Michael’s. “You can see the 
benefits of those sports teams 
that have full-time employees. 
But the budget is finite and the 
college has to be very careful 
with how they allocate human re- 
source’s money for staffing.” 

The lacrosse, soccer, basket- 
ball, ice hockey and field hockey 
teams all have full-time coaches 
while all other Purple Knights 
athletic coaches are part-time. 
There are a few criteria that allow 
for these coaches to have full- 
time positions at St. Michael’s 
and others to not. 

“A lot of it has to do with 
inherent risk of the sport, if it’s 
a contact sport for example. The 


number of kids on a roster cer- 


tainly is a big part of it too. And 
we want to be in adherence with 
Title IX so we have equal oppor- 
tunities for both genders,” Kenny 
said. 

Title IX, passed in 1972, 
states that no person in the Unit- 
ed States shall, on the basis of 
sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program or 
activity receiving federal finan- 
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By Connor Vandagriff 
Staff Writer 


There is immediate disillu- 
sionment upon entering the half- 
acre organic greenhouse farm of 
David Miskell. Inside one stag- 
nant greenhouse lies extensive 
rows of dead vegetables and _as- 
sorted greens. In the other, dead 
vegetables lie under a tarp, as tags 
with names of the plants writ- 
ten on them scatter the ground 
at your feet. It’s warm, not quite 
musty, but humid as opposed to 
outside, where it is 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The radio plays soft 
music through the facility’s ste- 


reo system. 
As a result of this winter’s 
harsh temperatures, Miskell, 


owner and operator of Miskell’s 
Premium Organics in Charlotte 
has lost approximately 50 to 70 
percent of his crops. 

Miskell began farming 
alongside his wife, Susan, in 1982 
at Shelburne Farms where they 
specialized in wholesale organic 
specialty vegetables. According 
to Miskell, he hasn’t experienced 
anything quite like this winter. 

“T started looking in mid- 
January and started seeing that 
things weren’t looking good, and 
so the beginning of February, I 
started re-planting a lot,” Miskell 
said. 

His recent effort has been to 
replace the abundance of crops 
that have died. 

“A week and a half ago I was 
replanting kale and that night it 
got to be negative ten degrees, 
and my replacement kale got 
killed and so yesterday I was re- 
placing kale the third time,” he 
said. 

Miskell believes it’s due to 
the cold. 

“Tt might also be that we’ll 
have a few warm days, and 
then wham-o.” In late February, 
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Miskell’s crops died, having yet 
to experience this. 

“This is a drag,” Miskell said 
of the harsh winter. 

Miskell, who supplies to 
City Market, Healthy Living, and 
the Intervale Food Hub, said that 
he has found himself at an all 
time low. 

“This time of year, they want 


anything I have, and so I don’t. 


have much,” Miskell said. Usu- 
ally I’m not starting new plants 
until March, whereas this year, 
I’ve started new plants through 
the whole month of February.” 

The failing of greenhouses 
is not strictly due to the cold, 
but to the unsustainability of in- 
creased costs, which has impact- 
ed Miskell immensely. : 

It cost Miskell nearly $3,000 
worth of oil that he wouldn’t have 
used, as well as a $30,000 loss of 
products, which is not much for 
most farms in Vermont, Miskell 
explained. Even so, the loss has 
had an impact. 

“That is a lot,” Miskell said. 

The Charlotte resident is 
investigating in alternate tech- 
nologies like solar-heated water 
and pellets or grass that would 
diminish the increased heating 
costs that added approximately 
$10,000 to $15,000 worth of fuel 
this year. 

The majority of people don’t 
try to grow crops in the middle 
of the winter. But, according to 
Miskell, it is a method that has 
worked. 

“T don’t know whether it will 
continue to work,” he added. 

“Our food system is very 
fragile,” said Heather Lynch, sus- 
tainability coordinator and asso- 
ciate director of facilities at St. 
Michael’s. “With climate change 
becoming more prevalent now, it 
would be great for people to start 
focusing on the fact that we are 
supporting this industrial, con- 


--ventional agriculture system that 


is screwing our planet and now 
our food is starting to suffer from 
that.” 

Managing your greenhouse 
in cold temperatures dials down 
to two factors: heating or not 
heating, according to Mark Lub- 
kowitz, associate professor of bi- 
ology at St. Michael’s. 

Lubkowitz, who grows food 
year-round in his gardens and 
four-season greenhouse at his 
Huntington residence, also faced 
much increased costs this winter 
when his greenhouse failied. 

“If you heat your green- 
house, then your challenge is the 
cold, and you can spend a lot of 
money heating,” Lubkowitz said. 
“Youre playing a game with how 
much you want to put in versus 
how much you can get out.” 

Lubkowitz’s own green- 
house does not have ample crops 
per pound to yield that much, 


meaning that he must be very ju-- 


dicious about what he plants. 
“When you’re used to HAG 





ting essentially free fresh vegeta- 
bles out of your backyard, when 
I go to Healthy Living and look 
at the prices of what we grow, I 
can’t afford that,” said Lubkow- 
itz. “It’s normally free.” 

Greenhouses affect the 
healthy decisions we make, ac- 
cording to Lubkowitz. 

“Even though it may not al- 
ways be the most cost-efficient, 
long-term health-wise, it is a 
good bet,” Lubkowitz said. 

Lynch, who’s currently a 
graduate student at Green Moun- 
tain College, aims to raise aware- 
ness to students about the food 
system, specifically where our 
food is coming from and what 
the cost of it is through the sum- 
mer course she is teaching called 
Sustainable Food Systems on 
College Campuses, part of the ac- 
celerated summer program. 

She noted that many people 
are unaware of where their food 


is coming from, how it is pro- . 


duced and what goes into it. 
“Those tet do epee on 





PHOTO BY CONNOR VANDAGRIFF 
David Miskell crouches beside uncovered remnants of kale in his greenhouse in Charlotte. Among his 
replacement crops some:have begun to grow, but Miskell has lost replacement baby kales to below zero 
temperatures. Pictured here are few overwintering red Russian kale. 


food from gteenhouses more lo- 
cally already understand what 
goes into it, and how the weather 
really plays a role,” said Lynch. 
Lynch’s major goal is to pro- 
vide more classes at St. Michael’s 
for students to understand the 
ways in which we are impact- 
ing the environment that then 
impacts the human population. 
Through this understanding, she 
is hoping to provide more educa- 


tion in the dining hall about what ~ 


food we are getting, where it 
came from and how it is impact- 
ing the environment. 

In the meantime, Miskell is 
remaining positive towards the 
future. He plans to start growing 
young plants in mid-January, and 
by doing so, he hopes that they 
will not winter over, which in 
turn reduces the labor, time, and 
effort, of maintaining the dying 
plants over the winter, according 
to Miskell. 

“T’m gonna get it, but it’s 
taken longer,” Miskell said. 


Gov. Shumlin pushes to raise minimum wage 


By Lauren Friedgen 
News Editor 


In his State of the Union 
address in January, President 
Barack Obama called for an in- 
crease in the minimum wage to 
$10.10 an hour. At $8.73 an hour, 
Vermont currently has the third 
highest minimum wage in the 
country. Gov. Peter Shumlin is 
now pushing for a state increase 
to Obama’s proposed $10.10, im- 
plementing it over the course of a 
couple of years. 

“Although we are seeing 
some economic recovery in Ver- 
mont, we know that the folks 
at the bottom are not seeing 
prosperity,” said Shumlin in an 
email. “I believe that raising the 
minimum wage is the best way to 
help give a boost to hard-working 
Vermonters, and the state’s econ- 
omy.” 

Some progressive leaders 
in the Vermont legislature have 
been pushing for it to be even 
higher; some want it to be $12 an 
hour and others $15 an hour. 

“There’s about 3.5 million 
workers in the U.S. who cur- 
rently earn minimum wage,” said 
Patrick Walsh, professor of eco- 
nomics at St. Michael’s. “That’s 


out of a labor force of about 150 
million, so it’s somewhat over 
two percent of U.S. workers who 
earn minimum wage.” 

On March 26, Connecticut 
became the first state to pass 
legislation that will increase its 
minimum wage to $10.10 an hour 
by 2017. This is the highest mini- 
mum wage imposed by a state, 
but some cities have a higher 
minimum wage, including San 
Francisco at $10.74 and Washing- 
ton, D.C. with a plan to raise it to 
$11.50 by 2016. 

The Vermont legislature has 
not yet made a decision, but if 
it does decide to raise the mini- 
mum wage to $10.10, it will most 
likely be decided within the next 
month. 

“A lot of arguments that 
you will hear in favor of raising 
the minimum wage is that it’s 
mathematically impossible to 
support a family with just one 
person earning the minimum 
wage,” Walsh said. “If you’re at 
the federal minimum wage of 
$7.25 an hour that works out to 
about $14,000 a year, and that’s 
enough to keep one person out of 
poverty. If you’re on the Vermont 
minimum wage that’s enough to 
get you about $15,000 to $16,000 


a year and support one other per- 
son above the poverty line, so if 
you're working at the minimum 
wage you can’t support a family 
alone.” 

Another argument that is 
made is that people making min- 
imum wage are living paycheck 
to paycheck and if they get more 
money they will immediately 
turn around and spend it, which 
will stimulate the economy. 

But who makes up the mini- 
mum wage earners? 

“About half of people earn- 
ing minimum wage are below 
age 24, so it’s a very young group 
of people,” Walsh said. “In terms 
of the people who earn minimum 
wage and are poor, we think only 
around 20 percent are actually 
in households below the poverty 
line.” 

According to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office study, the 
median family income of a work- 
er on minimum wage is $30,000. 
This is because most minimum 
wage workers are the second or 
third earners in families that are 
not in poverty and more than half 
of them are part-time workers, so 
not everyone earning minimum 
wage is trying to support a fam- 
ily. 


“You could make the argu- 
ment that why not raise it to $15 
an hour and if you are the bread- 
winner for the family then you’re 
set,” Walsh said. “But the prob- 
lem there is that would be a dou- 
bling of the minimum wage and 
that could cost us anywhere be- 
tween 10 and 30 percent of low- 
skill jobs. I think the side effects 
increase with the scale of the 
minimum wage increase.” 

Those pushing for $15 an 
hour are doing so because that is 
what was calculated to be the liv- 
able wage. 

“The Livable Wage Cam- 
paign is an effort to ensure that 
Vermonters are able to be self- 
sufficient and pay their bills,” said 
Carmen Solari, store manager at 
the Peace and Justice Center in 
Burlington where the campaign 
was started. “We factor in how 
many people are in households 
and if they get health care.” 

‘Ben & Jerry’s pays all of its 
full-time workers in Vermont a 
livable wage which, according to 
its website, is “enough to allow 
for a quality of life that includes 
decent housing, health care, 
transportation, food, recreation, 
savings, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses.” Each year the company 


recalculates the livable wage to 
make sure it’s keeping up with the 
actual cost of living in Vermont. 
In recent years, Ben & Jerry’s liv- 
able wage has been nearly twice 
the national minimum wage. 

The state of Vermont indexes 
minimum wage to the cost of liv- 
ing, so when inflation goes up the 
Vermont minimum wage goes up 
by the same amount. A minimum 
wage of $10.10 an hour in 2014 
dollars closely matches what the 
minimum wage was in the 1960s 
or 70s in terms of inflation. 

“Raising the minimum wage 
will increase economic activ- 
ity by providing folks with more 
money to spend and to invest, 
as well as making workers more 
productive and therefore helping 
businesses retain profitability,” 
Shumlin said. “I know that the 
legislature, along with members 
of my administration, and other 
stakeholders are engaged in a 
careful conversation about our 
small business needs, our region- 
al competitiveness, and the effect 
of minimum wage increases on 
our current benefit structure.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


“Through hard work on 


both sides, we believe we have: 


achieved a fair contract that hon- 
ors our three guiding principles 
throughout negotiations: — sup- 
porting the mission of educating 


students, supporting the inter- 
ests of all custodians and fiscal 
responsibility,” New said in tas 


statement. 
A big gain for the caleba 


was a more formalized system 


for addressing workplace griev- 
ances. According to the contract: 

“Tt is the intent of the parties 
to attempt to resolve grievances 
at the lowest level. Issues should 
be presented as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to try to one the 
problem.” 

Any workplace grievance 
will now be addressed first by the 
employee and the employee’s su- 
pervisor, with the union acting as 
an intermediary if the issue is not 
properly resolved. If the griev- 
ance is not addressed at that lev- 


el, then there will be a four-step - 


process that involves presenting 
the grievance to higher parties 
such as the Associate Director of 
Facilities and The Vice President 
of Human Resources, if a settle- 
ment cannot be reached. 

Lebel mentioned one of the 
places where the contract fell 
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UNION CONTRACT: 


short was in giving the custodi- 
ans a wage to support themselves 
and their families. The contract 
gave all custodians a one percent 
raise in wages and will give them 
a two percent raise at the begin- 


ning of each year until the con- 
‘tract expires. 


Lebel said that the biggest 
beneficiaries of this pay raise will 


be those working the night shift. 


“The nightshift only gets 50 


extra cents for working basically 


the graveyard shift and that’s re- 
ally low compared to other plac- 
es and we really wanted them 
to increase it and they did. So, 
they’re going to get another 25 
cents on July 1 and an additional 
25 cents on July 1, 2015,” Lebel 
said. “That was super important 
because it was such a small dif- 
ferential for working that shift.” 

The union’s original goal, in 
terms of wage increases, was to 
get the custodian’s salary up to 
about $12-15 per hour as opposed 
to the current starting salary 
which is $11.50 per hour. 

Lebel hopes that the custo- 
dians can gain the wage increase 
they initially asked for by the 
time the next contract is negoti- 
ated, which will be six months 
prior to the current contract’s ex- 
piration date on October 31, 2016. 

“T think the next contract 
will be easier because we already 


have a stronger union than what 
we went into this with,’ Lebel 
said. “There are a lot of different 
measures for a livable wage, but 
$11.50 isn’t one of them. That’d 
be something that we’d want to 
work on throughout the next ne- 
gotiating process. It’ll be about 
six months before this contract 
runs out, but it won’t be as hard 
this time since a lot of the stuff is 
in there already, we will mostly 
be negotiating wages.” 

When it comes to determin- 
ing a livable wage, there seem to 
be many different factors that go 
into the process of deciding what 
people need to earn to live. Ac- 
cording to the Livable Wage Cal- 
culator, created by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, a 
typical adult with no children and 
no spouse in Chittenden County 
needs to make about $10.24 an 
hour, which is equivalent to 
$21,298 a year. That number is 
achieved through taking into 
account the cost of the person’s 
food costs, medical payments, 
housing, transportation and other 
cost of living expenses. 

On the other side of this, 
when you have adults with spous- 
es or other dependents and any- 
where from one to three children, 
the cost of living goes up as they 
try to provide for their families; 
thus, the necessary livable wage 


for those adults would be any- 
where from $20.55 to $31.33 an 
hour, depending on how many 
kids or dependents they have and 
whether or not said dependents 
contribute to the household in- 
come. 

Lebel said that the Sitode 
ans were lucky enough to get the 
one percent wage increase since 
the school -initially had not of- 
fered any wage increases at all. 

“They did say ‘well, you 
only won by one vote,’ that was 
something that they brought up,” 
Lebel said. “But, we actually 
passed a petition around and got 
about 20 out of 30 custodians to 
sign it asking them to agree to 
our wage proposals and I think 
that really started to push things. 
I think one of the strategies they 
had was the hope that the union 
would be decertified because we 
only won by one vote and that 
just never happened.” 

Throughout the process of 
negotiating a contract, the mem- 


bers of the Student Labor Action 


Movement (SLAM) have pro- 
vided their support through peti- 
tions, rallies and other events on 
campus. 

Damien Lavender, °15, a 
member of SLAM, said that one 
of the best ways that they could 
help support the custodians were 
through arranging opportunities 


for students to meet the custodi- 
ans of the school. This was often 
done through afternoon coffee 
hours and meetings at two in the 
morning to meet with custodians 
who worked the night shift. 

“Personally, I got involved 
through the pizza parties that 
we had at 2 a.m. and noon,” Lav- 
ender said. ““That’s how I got to 
know the janitors and we don’t 
plan on stopping those, we enjoy 
them, janitors enjoy seeing us, 
it’s not often that kids will go up 
and talk to them. There’s a divide 
and we try to bridge that divide 
as best as possible.” 

SLAM issued a statement 
about the union supporting the 
custodians and looking towards 
the future. 

“SLAM is proud to have 
been a part of this ground-break- 
ing and historic achievement and 
proud of the school for finally 
upholding its commitment to so- 
cial justice. Although the signing 
of the custodians’ first contract 
is a victory and a relief, SLAM 
stands ready to support future or- 
ganizing efforts on campus.” 

The new contract will last 
for another two years, at which 
time new terms may have to be 
negotiated before the next con- 
tract is released. 


LiveSafe app implemented as notification system 


By Tim Gaudion 
_ Staff Writer... 


On March 7, St. Michael’s 
_ tried to boost community safety 
when it implemented a new app 
called LiveSafe. LiveSafe, ac- 
cording to the app’s website, has 
a goal “to put safety back in your 
hands.” With this in mind, St. 
Michael’s took to this new app in 
the hopes of talsing student salcty 
to the next level. 


“Our plan will be for this to 


teplace RAVE as a platform for 
timely notification,’ said Peter 
Soons, director of public safety. 
“RAVE will continue to run par- 


allel with LiveSafe until the end - 


of the school year.” 

' Soons referred to RAVE, the 
school’s current notification sys- 
‘tem, as “a one-way notification 
system,” meaning that students 
are able to get notifications from 
the college but are not able to 
contribute any input from their 
end. 
“As the technology advanc- 
es, the next generation of this 
timely notification is now two- 
way,” said Soons. “It’s one thing 
to be able to push out messages 
in a timely fashion, but the next 
generation allows you to receive 
notifications in a timely fashion 
as well.” 

This new technology that 
St. Michael’s is implementing al- 
lows not only students to get in 
touch with public safety and send 
notifications to the college, but 
parents, professors, faculty, and 
anyone on the campus can also 
do the same. 

“I think it’s pretty amazing 
what a student or faculty and 
staff person is able to do with it 


in terms of reach out for immedi- 


ate assistance or report an anony- .. 


mous tip,” said Dawn Ellinwood, 
vice president of student affairs. 
LiveSafe allows students to 


send in reports to public safety at . 
. the, touch of a.finger. There is the 
- option for the report to be anony- 


mous or to have a name associ- 
ated with the report. Along with 
this, there is a direct dial to 911 
that will also alert public safety 
of your call and your. location 
when you made the call so that 
help may be dispatched. 

LiveSafe also has a “Notify 
Contacts” feature, which allows 
you to communicate. with people 
on your contacts list rather than 
public safety. This- feature may 
also be able to be used by pub- 
lic safety so when you issue a 
report, they will know where you 
are and will be able to assist you 
if needed. There is also the abil- 
ity to track movements after you 
log in with your friends or public 
safety so they can see where you 
go or where you have been, once 
again allowing people to come 
help you. 

“T think it’s a step in the right 
direction,” said Rachael Lynch, 
an apartment community adviser 
(ACA) on campus, about LiveS- 
afe. “It’s using social media in a 
way that the college hasn’t been 
using it.” 

“At the beginning of next 
year, we will upload into the 
LiveSafe system all of the cell 
phones we have, so whether you 
subscribe or not, you will still 
get all of the pushed out noti- 
fications,” said Soons. Though 
LiveSafe is an app that is only 
available on smartphones, people 
without smartphones can still 


receive the notifications sent out 
from the school through LiveS- 
afe, they just will not be able to 
send. messages or notifications 
back to the school. 

Another key feature of the 


LiveSafe. app. is, the availabil- 


ity of campus information in the 
palm of your hands. Within the 
app, there is a St. Michael’s links 
page and it gives different cam- 
pus phone numbers, campus ref- 
erences, and what to do if given 
situations were to occur. 

Students here can find ac- 
cess to the dining menus, athletic 
schedules, academic calendars, 
and more. Under the campus 
phone numbers, students can 
have access to switchboard, the 
student life office, the registrar, 
the knight card office, public safe- 
ty, facilities, and health services. 
This will eliminate the need for 
students to look around for phone 
numbers that they need. 

Since the app’s public release 
on March 7, there has been just 
under 300 downloads by stu- 
dents and faculty at the college 
and there has been 55 tips sent to 
public safety. The tips range from 
noise complaints to suspicious 
activity. 

“T don’t think the blue light 
poles will ever be obsolete be- 
cause there may be people who 
don’t have a smartphone or there 
may be people without the app or 
visitors or someone without their 
phone, but this app.is basically 
putting a blue light pole in your 
hand,” Soons said. 

The blue light poles, that are 
in a few places on campus now, 
are there for help in an emer- 
gency for anyone to use, but there 
are some shortcomings with the 
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SCREENSHOT FROM LIVESAFE MOBILE APP 


This is the menu for reporting non-emergency tips, which users can 
choose to do anonymously, in the LiveSafe application. 


poles that this app can address. 
“With the phone, they will 
be able to tell where you are when 
you report an incident, whereas 
they only know about the blue 
poles when you are at a blue 
pole,” Lynch said. “If you needed 
to leave for whatever reason af- 
ter you pressed the blue pole, the 
GPS function on a phone I think 


will help because they can locate 
you. For that reason I think this 
app is superior to the blue poles.” 

St. Michael’s will continue 
using the app for the remainder 
of the semester and plans on hav- 
ing LiveSafe become the main 
source of safety notifications by 
next year. 
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Deasie lack of funds, MOVE trips are still rewarding 


By Sarah Haselton 
Staff Writer 


After a hectic week before 
spring break, most St. Michael’s 
students were looking forward to 
a few days to relax free from com- 
mitments and classes. However, a 
few volunteers were preparing to 
spend the week providing crucial 
service to those in need through 
the Mobilization of Volunteer Ef- 
forts (MOVE) program. 

Destinations for this break’s 
service trips ranged from nearby 
Hartford, Conn. to the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Students are typically re- 
quired to attend a domestic trip 
before applying for international 
service. While domestic service 
trips are heavily subsidized by 
the school, the two international 
trips, to the Dominican Republic 
this March and India in May, are 
substantially more expensive. 

The goal of students attend- 
ing the Dominican Republic trip, 
which works through the AD- 
ESJO institution, was to raise 
$10,000. This money would be 
used towards helping families in 
the San Jose de Ocoa region re- 
build their homes, many of which 
were rotting and in disrepair. But, 
months of poor fundraising left 
the group with just over $5,000 to 
contribute. 

“ve never seen anything 
that terrible, but I’ve never met 
anyone that determined and 
that happy,” said Katie St. Ray- 
mond, ’15, of the Dominicans she 
worked with. In order for these 
villagers to receive help through 
the ADESJO foundation, they 
have to show they are actively 
working to improve their village 
by helping to build other houses 
for their neighbors. 

It was a similar situation 
in McKee, Ky., where students 
worked through the Christian 
Appalachian Project to both de- 
molish deteriorating homes and 
rebuild and renovate others. 


Located in Jackaon county, one 
of the poorest counties in the 
country, the area was described 
by Shawna McGowan, ’14, as fi- 
nancially “poor, but not poor in 
spirit.” 

The bonds that MOVE 
groups form with those they are 
helping are just as important as 
the bonds that each member of 
the St. Michael’s groups form 
with each other. “We. work hard 
to bring together unique groups 
of students from around cam- 
pus,” said Kate Floyd, assistant 
director for volunteer services for 
MOVE. 

Much of the emotion for stu- 
dents before the trips was focused 
on group dynamics. While the 
process cati seem scary in the be- 
ginning, group members quickly 
come to find a level of what Floyd 
called “authenticity” as everyone 
is pushed out of their comfort 
zone and learns together how to 
adapt to the often demanding re- 
quirements of their trip. 

Volunteers were encour- 
aged to leave their cell phones 
on campus in the hope of facili- 
tating face-to-face conversations 
among the groups. 

For St. Raymond, knowing 
little Spanish also was a reason 
of worry. She was surprised to 
discover alternative ways to com- 
municate, as well as the willing- 
ness of Dominicans to converse 
with her across the language bar- 
rier. 

“The kids in the village 
would always follow us around 
and try to talk to us,” St. Ray- 
mond said. “Their fun and relax- 
ing time together allowed them 
to bond on a deep level despite 
struggles to communicate orally. 
It was one of the most beautiful 
moments of my life.” 

While students accepted into 
these programs were eager to 
go, the long months since Nov. 
1, when the roster was released, 
had caused much of the initial 
excitement to dissipate for some, 


Course list expands 


By Jaclyn DeLucia 
Staff Writer- a 








~ In 2011; St. Michael’s faculty 
and its Curriculum and Education 
Policy Committee introduced a 
new Liberal Studies Curriculum 
squirement. entitled “Global Is- 
ae that: ‘Impact the Common 
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; “si adents: cites plate 
moving out into the world from 
Winooski Park, it’s vital that ev- 
eryone have some understanding 
of either a contemporary global 
issue or a culture different from 
one’s own,” said Jeffrey Trum- 
bower, dean of the college, in an 
email interview. “Employers will 
expect it and it’s vital for produc- 
ing graduates who will become 
engaged citizens of their commu- 
nities and the world.” 

The class of 2015 was the 


first class to undertake the Global 
Issues requirement. 

“Any time there is a new re- 
quirement, there is an adjustment 
period as the faculty gear up to 
produce an adequate number of 
seats,” Trumbower said. 

In order to heed the success 
of the Global Issues requirement, 
Trumbower asked the registrar to 
do a census of the current juniors 
that fulfilled or were in the pro- 
cess of fulfilling the requirement 
for the semester in early Febru- 
ary. 

Sheehey concluded that over 
200 current juniors had not yet 
fulfilled the requirement. 

On the morning of Wednes- 
day, March 12, Trumbower sent 
an email to current juniors, soph- 
omores and first-years, stating 
that there are not enough seats in 
the existing courses that fulfilled 
the Global Issues requirement 
planned for next year to allow 
everyone to graduate on time if 
the requirement were to remain 


including McGowan. But as soon 
as they arrived at their destina- 
tions and got to work, a sense of 
positivity settled onto the work- 
ers. 

“We didn’t realize how much 
we needed it,’ McGowan said of 
the service week. 

When applying for extended 
service trips, students must list a 
number of trips they would like 
to go on, and may not always get 
their first choice. Even when this 
was the case, volunteers stressed 
their goal of providing service 
wherever it was needed. 

“TI know that wherever I go, 
someone will get helped out,” 
said Charles Poston, ’16. 

Poston traveled to New York 
City to work with Covenant 
House, an organization that works 
with God’s Love We Deliver, a 
food pantry and Mercy Center, 
a homeless shelter, among other 
institutions. This is the oldest 
service trip at St. Michael’s, first 
run in 1987. The handful of stu- 
dents who first went to Covenant 
House became inspired to work 
with local people in need, lead- 
ing to the foundation of MOVE. 

“The slightest sayings to 
kids can make a big impact on 
their life,’ said Poston about the 
young adults he worked with. 
Those in the shelter ranged in age 
from 16 to 21, which necessitated 
that all students who attended the 
New York City trip be over 21. 
Rather than wishing these at-risk 
youth well, it was important that 
volunteers use phrases such as 
“you will do well” to emphasize 
positivity and encourage growth. 

The MOVE service. trips 
are extremely popular, with a 
waiting list of over 70 students 
this year that quickly filled any 
openings due to dropouts. How- 
ever, the current. number of 120 
students participating across all 
thirteen trips has the MOVE of- 
fice working at its capacity. “If 
we were to add more trips, I think 
we would start to lose the quality 


for Global 


unchanged. 

Trumbower said a majority 
of faculty felt terminating the re- 
quirement would be unfair to the 
faculty and students that worked 
hard to complete the requirement 
while it existed. . 

“There weren’t enough seats 
in the classes so it was really hard 
getting into a one,” said Amanda 
Shanahan, *15, who completed 
her Global Issues requirement 
last semester. The St. Michael’s 
website provided an estimation 
of 19 seats per class. 

The number of courses ful- 
filling the Global Issues require- 
ment expanded recently when the 
research component was elimi- 
nated. 

“The faculty now say that’s 
not an essential part of a Global 
Issues course,’ Sheehey said. 
Trumbower indicated the defini- 
tion of the Global Issues require- 
ment was too specific to encom- 
pass enough courses. 


Forty additional classes were. 
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Katie St. Raymond, ’15, (left) and Kerry Cannon, 15, vole in 
the Domincan Republic over spring break. 


they have,” Floyd said. 
Participants on all trips were 
able to see the effect their work 
had on those they served. The 
Democratic Republic group was 
able to visit Los Martinez, a vil- 
lage aided by a past St. Michael’s 
service group. St. Raymond de- 


scribed it as a “model commu- : 


nity” that ADESJO wants to de- 
velop in other villages. 

“Tt gives you a vision of what 
they’re striving for,” she said. 

Greg Hamilton, 16, trav- 
eled to the Hope House in Long 
Island, where students were a 
comforting presence for young 
men and adolescents, many of 
whom struggled with addiction 
and homelessness. While his po- 
sition as a team leader required 
him to attend to more responsi- 


added over spring ‘break to an ex- 
isting 17, 12 of which will be of- 
fered in the fall. The supplemen- 
tary courses were chosen if they 
fulfill at least part of the learning 
outcomes from the original Glob- 
al Issues requirement, while not 
necessarily all. 

Supplementary to what is 
already available, students will 
learn about Asia, Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East and mi- 
nority cultures within the West, 
such as Native American cultures 
of the United States. 

Trumbower explained that 
any student who completed or 
will complete one of the courses 
on the additional list would fulfill 
the Global Issues requirement as 
long as it does not already count 
for some other area of their Lib- 
eral Studies Curriculum. Any 
student who already completed 
or will complete one of the cours- 
es on the original Global Issues 
list will fulfill the Global Issues 
requirement. 


bilities, Hamilton did his best to 
be present and immerse himself 
in the experience. After attend- 
ing a service trip in high school 
and two here at St. Michael’s, he 
developed an appreciation for 
the role of service, doing small 
things to aid others daily. 

“I know that no matter what, 
I’m going to have that in my life 
somehow,” he said. 

Most volunteers readily 
agreed that they would love to 
go back to their volunteer loca- 
tions. And as long as students see 
the positivity in serving others, 
MOVE will have no lack of eager 
participants. 

“I couldn’t imagine a better 
spring break,” said McGowan. 


Issues requirement 


The extended list made 
graduating on time feasible. 
“That’s never happened here, 
that students have been unable to 
graduate because they’ve missed 


some requirement,” Sheehey 
said. “We’re not really concerned 
about that happening.” 


The expanded list. ‘is ‘the 
same ‘for students who will attend 
St. Michael’s next year, including 
first-year students and transfers. 

“The options are so much 
better now,” said Abigail Rajotte, 
’16, who completed her Global 
Issues requirement last year. “I 
definitely would have taken dif- 
ferent courses.” . 

A permanent fix to the Glob- 
al Issues requirement is expected 
for the class of 2019. 

‘.“The faculty and its Curricu- 
lum Committee will study the is- 
sue over the coming year, decid- 
ing either to adopt the temporary 
changes and make them perma- 
nent, or come up with some other 
solution,” Trumbower said. 








By Betsy Manero 
Features Editor 


Vermont Poet Laureate Syd- 
ney Lea’s voice filled the Far- 
rell Room, already overflowing 
with a mix of community mem- 
bers and St. Michael’s students, 
on Wednesday, March 26. He 
was reading to remember a dear 
friend and St. Michael’s profes- 
sor, John Engels, at the English 
department’s John Engels Memo- 
rial Reading. 

“IT am honored to be here in 
memory of John,” Lea said. 

The John Engels Memorial 
Reading was started seven years 
ago, after Engels’ death. The St. 
Michael’s English department 
started looking for ways to cel- 
ebrate the life of the well-known 
poet and professor of 45 years. It 
settled on an annual reading in 
the spring, at which a guest poet 
would read Engels’ poems as 
well as his or her own. 

“Over the years we’ve tried 
to invite local poets who were his 
friends to come and read,” said 
Elizabeth Inness-Brown, a pro- 
' fessor of English and organizer 
of the reading. “We-thought that 
we had run through them all, but 
then somebody said Sydney Lea.” 

“We knew about their long 
relationship,” said Will Mar- 
quess, another professor of Eng- 
lish at St. Michael’s and organizer 
of the reading. “In conversation 
among ourselves we discover, 
well, he’s the Poet Laureate too.” 

According to Marquess and 
Inness-Brown, Lea was so hon- 
ored to read in memory of Engels 
that he refused the $500 to $1,000 
stipend that is usually given to 
the speakers at the John Engels 
Memorial Reading. 

Lea and Engels had much in 
common, including a love of na- 
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ture in New England and classic 
jazz, a distrust of the latest trends, 
and a love of Robert Frost, said 
Marquess as he introduced Lea at 
the memorial reading. 

Lea has published 11 books, 
most of which are works of po- 
etry. These have earned him the 
position of Poet Laureate of Ver- 
mont. Poet Laureate is an hon- 
orary position appointed by the 
governor. Anyone can be Poet 
Laureate, but the nominees tend 
to be poets who have published 
a number of books, according to 
Lea. This includes Robert Frost, 
who held the position until his 
death. While there are no official 
duties associated with being Poet 
Laureate, Lea has decided to take 
an active approach to his posi- 
tion. 

“I got the appointment just 
at the point where I had retired 
from college teaching, and also at 
the point where my last child had 
gone off to college, so I had an 
empty nest and an empty sched- 
ule,” Lea said. 

Halfway through his four- 


year term, Lea has been to 95 
Vermont libraries, where he talks 
about both his own and other’s 
poetry. 

“lve enjoyed bringing po- 
etry to a non-academic audience 
who don’t necessarily have any 
particular interest in learning po- 
etry,” Lea said. 

Much of the imagery in 
Lea’s work comes from the Ver- 
mont outdoors. According to 
Lea, growing up spending so 
much time outside has given him 
an appreciation of nature. While 
a walk in the woods helps Lea to 
clear his mind, he wouldn’t con- 
sider himself a nature poet. 

“T hope that’s not quite right,” 
Lea said. “Some people, they go 
into the woods with the idea of 
finding a metaphor some place, 
or some images that they can use, 
but I just the love the outdoors. It 
figures into my poetry, but I try 
not to invest it in any significance 
beyond what it adds in and of it- 
self. Sometimes a pine tree is just 
a pine tree.” 

Lea said his is inspired by 


MENTAL HEALTH: 


_ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


I really want people to under- 
stand that coping mechanisms is 
a reoccurring theme in my story 
because at some given point in 
time, middle school students, 
high school students, college 
students are going to go through 
some significant transition or 
experience a traumatizing event. 
and then you have a choice of 
how your going to cope with it. 
It’s difficult for college students 
because some of them have al- 
ready chosen poor ways to cope 
with mental health issues. With 
the younger kids I’m trying to 
tell them “these are the things 
you might go through and you 
need to learn to know how to 
cope with them.” But when I 
speak to college students I say, 
“Hey, you have to recognize the 
signs and symptoms of potential 
addiction.” 


Q: What are some of the nega- 


tive coping mechanisms you 
have discussed espns 
your talks? 

A: Alcohol abuse, drug abuse, 
self-harm and injury are some ex- 
amples of how any student could 
choose to cope in a negative 
way. What we know too, is when 
someone isn’t coping with a men- 
tal health issue in the right way, 
they can live in a reckless kind of 
way, but they also involve others. 
For example, alcohol abuse often 
comes along with drunk driving, 
and drinking is a serious issue on 
college campuses. When I give 
the symptoms of an alcoholic, a 
lot of times people in the audi- 
ence realize that either they or 
their friends could potentially be 
an alcoholic. I tell the students, 
it’s not about whether there’s an 
issue of it on campus, it’s about 
being willing to have the discus- 
sion about mental health and neg- 
ative coping mechanisms. 


Q: Why do you focus on middle 


schoolers, high schoolers, and 
college students for your talks? 
A: I’m 24, so I know that my sto- 
ry, how I talk, my references, they 
resonate with the kids. I’m not at 
the point where I’m too old to be 
talking with that particular audi- 
ence. Because I’m young, I know 
Ihave to reach out to this genera- 
tion, because this generation will 
change mental health. We have 
students at this level who are ac- 
knowledging that mental health 
is a serious issue. Parents, when I 
talk to them, often have the men- 
tality of “oh, it’s not my child. He 
or she doesn’t need medication. 
They don’t need to see therapy. 
How is this going to make us 
look?” So I think this generation 
is so important because I believe 
that when thy have kids, they will 
have a better understanding of 
mental health and if their kids be- 
gin to show signs of depression, 
they may remember something I 
said. That’s why I’m passionate 
about speaking to the younger 
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Vermont Poet Laureate Sydney Lea, reads poetry selections of his own and John Engels’ at the John En- 
gels Memorial Reading at St. Michael’s on Wednesday, March 26. 


the people he met in rural Maine, 
where he spent most of his child- 
hood. 

“From a very early age I’ve 
been exposed to old men and 
women who lived in that part of 
the world before any modern con- 
veniences,” Lea said. “They had 
to make their own entertainment, 
which usually came in the way of 
telling stories.” 

According to Lea, many of 
them didn’t read or write, but told 
beautiful narratives. 

“I wanted to get their voices 
down on the page if I could,” he 
said. 

Marquess enjoys the conver- 
sational and narrative aspects of 
Lea’s works. 

“There’s something casual 
and real about his observations,” 
Marquess said. “I think they’re 
honest and true to his experi- 
ence.” 

While today Lea is a well- 
known: poet and spent most of 
his life teaching writing, it wasn’t 


something that came to him at an 


early age. 


audiences. 


Q: As you give your talks, have 


A: When it comes to me speak- 
ing, ’'m a 24-year-old black male. 
So there are already a lot of bar- 
riers right there. Guys don’t talk 
about their emotional feelings. I 
was an athlete, and athletes don’t 
talk about their emotional feel- 
ings. Americans don’t talk about 
their emotional feelings. Young 
adults in general are afraid to talk 
about their emotional feelings be- 
cause of the stigma and because 
of being judged. We need any- 
one to come up on stage and say 
that it’s okay to talk about mental 
health. The stigma that comes 
with this issue has to change. 


Q: Are you still struggling? 

A: There are two, million-dollar 
questions here: do I regret it, and 
how am I doing:now. I still have 


“No one would have guessed 
when I was a high school kid, 
when my passions where ice 
hockey and members of the op- 
posite sex, that I would have po- 
etry on my horizons,” Lea said. 

Though there were no writ- 
ing courses at Yale while Lea was 
attending the college, he started 
writing short fiction on his own. 

“The only people who saw it 
were my roommates,” Lea said. 

After graduating from Yale, 
Lea spent a year teaching before 
going to graduate school at Dart- 
mouth College. Again, Lea found 
that there were no creative writ- 
ing courses available, but his un- 
dergraduate students were asking 
for a writing program. Lea was 
assigned to teach the first cre- 
ative writing class. During this 
time, his love for writing was 
sparked by his students’ passion. 

“T found myself really sym- 
pathetic with their efforts to get 
things that were important to 
them down on paper and I started 
to imitate them,” Lea said. 

Lea went on to spend most 
of his life teaching, at both Dart- 
mouth College and Middlebury 
College. His advice to young 
writers is simple: read and write. 

“If you want to write po- 
etry, you have to know as much 
about it as you can, so you should 
be reading a lot of poetry,’ Lea 
said. “And sometimes academics 
who have never written poetry 
have this strange notion that if 
you're meant to be a poet and you 
walk outside, and you get struck 
by lightning, and all of a sudden 
youre Emily Dickinson, but I 
don’t think that happens. I think 
that poetry is just like anything 
else. The best way to really be a 
writer is to keep writing.” 
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Jordan Burnham spoke about 
mental health at St. Michael’s on 
Monday. * 


depression, I was diagnosed with 
bipolar three years ago and I’ve 
had to switch medication multi- 
ple times. It’s an ongoing process. 


This interview has been edited 
and condensed. 
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Behind the scenes of a college newspaper 
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The St. Michael’s Defender staff meets on Wednesday, March 5, 
to discuss future story ideas in a pitch meeting. This is just the begin- 


ning of an almost two week process. 


After the two-week process, an article develops from a pitch into 
a full story, complete with topical information, three credible sources 
and informative details. Editors and staff writers collaborate to fill 
the paper with information to update the St. Michael’s community. 
All the students who write for the The Defender, are enrolled in a 
preliminary reporting class or “Publication Editing and Design.” 

However, the UVM Cynic, just one of the University of Ver- 
mont’s newspapers, has about 120 staff writers on its email list and 
is an extracurricular activity rather than a class. 


Ugandan President 
Yoweri signs anti-gay law 


By Alexandra Beck 
Photo Editor 


Ugandan President Yoweri 
Museveni signed a bill into law 
on Monday, Feb. 24, that increas- 
es punishment for homosexual 
activity in Uganda. The bill ex- 
tends punishment for homosexu- 
al acts to life in prison or death. 

Michael Bosia, professor of 
political science at St. Michael’s 
and author of the book “Global 
Homophobia” is involved in vari- 
ous Ugandan organizations that 
are aimed at improving the situ- 
ation for gay and lesbian groups 
affected by this bill and past anti- 
homosexuality legislation. 

Most Ugandans have a dif- 
ferent idea of homosexuality than 
Americans, Bosia said. 

“Scott Lively, an American 
evangelist, has created discourse 
about gays and lesbians being 
separate from everyone else,” 
Bosia said. 

Lively has recruited children 
to spread a negative message 
about homosexuals in Uganda, 
Bosia said. 

“The amount of homophobia 
in Uganda stems from a close al- 
liance between their government 
and American Pentecostals,” Bo- 
sia said. “The Ugandan govern- 
ment receives hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars from the United 
States, both federally funded and 
from private churches.” 

Bosia suggested that cutting 
off funding for Uganda would be 
a bad idea due to nationwide fi- 
nancial struggle faced by Ugan- 
dans. Countries like Sweden and 
Norway and also the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund (IMF) have al- 
ready frozen monetary aid. 

A friend and colleague of 
Bosia’s, Solomon Kapere, who 
volunteers for Africa Gay and 
Lesbian Organization Against 
Homophobia (AGLOHA) said 
the bill “has created a dangerous 
atmosphere of hatred for the LG- 
BTI community in Uganda.” 

“Tt affects the entire popula- 
tion because it impacts on par- 





ents, friends, employers, doctors 
etc., to denounce any person they 
presume as homosexual,” said 
Kapere in an email. 

The Obama administration 
is currently looking into whether 
U.S. funding to Uganda is used to 
promote homophobia. 

“There is a lot of lobbying 
nationally and internationally to 
support LGBTI (Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, Transgender and Inter- 
sex) organizations and individu- 
als in Uganda,” Kapere said. 

In recent years, Ugandan or- 
ganizations have been forbidden 
to speak about homosexuality in 
a positive or neutral light. “HIV/ 
AIDS educators are not allowed 
to provide information about 
LGBT issues,” Bosia said. 

According to CNN, Ugan- 
dan tabloid newspaper Red 
Pepper published the names of 
homosexuals with the headline 
“EXPOSED! Uganda’s 200 Top 
Homos Named.” 

Photographs of the penile 
named were included in the 
newspaper article. 

Bosia suggested that there is 
a link between “imperiled dic- 
tators and homophobia,” citing 
recent anti-gay movements in Ni- 
geria and Russia. 

“The. root of these issues is 
incredibly complicated,” Bosia 
said. “People on the ground in 
Nigeria, Russia, and Uganda face 
very specific -challenges: vio- 
lence, threat of violence, arrest. 
Our interventions cannot remain 
distant and far removed if we re- 
ally want to help.” 

Teaching people about Inter- 
net security, providing resources 
for legal struggle and supplying 
financial support for bribes are 
all ways Bosia suggested Ameri- 
cans could help Ugandans. 

Sexual Minorities Uganda 


(SMUG) is an “advocacy net-~ 


work of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, 
Transgender and Intersex rights 
organizations in Uganda” ac- 
cording to its Facebook page. 
The group’s. administrators 
suggest raising awareness of 


the issue by “wearing a t-shirt, 
a bracelet; carry a poster with 
a message of solidarity for the 
LGBT community in Uganda. 
Wear these items to work, at 
home, wherever you are. Make 
sure to let us know that you 
have done this, Tweet the pic- 
ture to:#AHBGlobaldayofaction 
,#Love4UgandanLGBTI 
#stopAHB,” according to the 
group’s facebook page. 
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Where do you get your 
news? 


Campus 
SPEAKS 


“My news app on my 


computer. It’s great. 
Brian McQueen, ’14 


“Word of mouth on 
campus from other 
people.” 

Miles Code, '16 





“Buzzfeed.” 
Amanda O'Neill, 715 


“Facebook.” 
Erin Woodman, ’15 





CHING LICENSE. 


IN 4 OR 5 SEMESTERS! 


4 semesters: Middle, Secondary, Art 
5 semesters: Elementary, Special Education, ESL 


APPLY 18 CREDITS TO YOUR MASTER'S IN EDUCATION 
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SAINT MICHAELS 


“GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
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ARTS & LIFESTYLE 





Wednesday 


R.LP.P.E.D. 
North End Studio A, 6-7 p.m. 


Mud Season Book Sale 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


Monday 


Shape & Share 

Life Stories 

Dorothy Alling Memorial 
Library, .12:30-2:30 p.m. 


| Creative Writing Workshop 
Studio 266, 6:30 p.m. 


Saturday 


Sand Mandala Painting 
Fleming Museum, UVM, Z 
10-4 p.m. 


Leaping Lambs & — 
Shear Delights - ~ 
Shelburne Farms, 

10 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Thursday 


Rummage Sale 
First Baptist Church of 
Burlington, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


‘Big Brother’ Open 
Casting Call 
University Mall, 2-7 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Vinyasa At The Vineyard 
Shelburne Vineyard, 6:15 p.m. 


Community Cinema; ‘The 
Trials of Muhammed Alli’ 
Fletcher Free Library, 6 p.m. 


Sunday 


Ukranian Egg Painting 
Frog Hollow, 12-2 p.m. 


French Conversation 
Group: Dimanches 
Fletcher Free Libraty, © 
4-5:30 p.m. 


Fee Rel 1: 


First Friday Piano Concert 
Brownell Library, 7-8 p.m. 


‘Les Misérables’ 
Flynn Main Stage, 
7:30 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Vermont Authors Reading 
Brownell Library, 7-9 p.m. 


Mindfulness & 
Movement Class 

The Center For Mindful 
Learning, 5:15 p.m. 


Monday 


Craigslist Workshop 
Fletcher Free Library, 
3-4:30 p.m. 


Trivia Night 
Hotel Vermont, 7-9 p.m. 


> 


Saturday 


Saturday Yoga With Peggy 
Pineiro 

Brownell Library, 10-11 a.m. 
Maple Chocolate Tasting 


Lake Champlain Chocolates 
Factory Store & Cafe, 2 p.m. 


Thursday 


Beginner Spanish Lessons 


57 Charlotte Street, 6:30-8 p.m. 


Forza: The Samurai 
Sword Workout 
North End Studio A, 6-7 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Intro To Tribal Belly Dance 
Sacred Mountain Studio, 
6:45 p.m. 


Math Talk By Raina Robeva 
Cheray Hall Room 101, 


Women’s Pickup Soccer 
Robert Miller Community & 
Recreation Center, 6-8 p.m. 


Planet Cat Film Festival 
Majestic 10, 10 a.m.-12 p.m. 


Friday 


Tango Dance Social 
Jazzercize Studio, 7-10 p.m. 


Laughter Club 
The Wellness Co-Op, 
12-1 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Turquoise Jeep 
Higher Ground, 8:30 p.m. 


Bridge Club 
Burlington Bridge Club, 
15 a. 











By Chelsea Hicking 
Online Editor 


Neil deGrasse Tyson teamed 
up» with Seth MacFarlane of 
“Family Guy” fame, and Ann 
Druyan, the widow of Carl Sa- 
gan, to revamp Sagan’s interna- 
tionally popular show, “Cosmos: 
A Personal Voyage,” which pre- 
miered on PBS in 1980. 

“Cosmos: A Spacetime Od- 
yssey,” hosted by Tyson, pre- 
miered on March 9. The new 
version of the show has inspired 
various media outlets to focus 
on confrontation by religious in- 
dividuals against scientists, par- 
ticularly with regard to the Big 
Bang Theory and evolution. 

“This second version of Cos- 
mos is being presented in an envi- 
ronment, in a social climate, that 
is very different than 35 years 
ago,” said Alain Brizard, profes- 
sor of physics at St. Michael’s. 
“Cosmos 2.0 is being presented 
in an environment where the sci- 
entific literacy of the American 
public is probably at the lowest 
it’s every been.” 

The level of scientific lit- 
eracy is not the only factor con- 
tributing to the drastic change in 
social climate compared to that 
in which viewers of Carl Sagan’s 
1980 “Cosmos: A Personal Voy- 


age” lived. 

“Tn the modern era, informa- 
tion is instantaneous,” said John 
O’Meara, associate professor of 
physics. “A scientific discovery 
can be announced on Twitter in 
15 seconds and everybody in the 
world can know about it. And I 
think that is wonderful for sci- 
ence, but the problem with it 
is that the media’s portrayal of 
science these days often tries to 
bring up controversy where often 
there isn’t.” 

Brizard likened the situa- 
tion to the early stages of tobac- 
co companies trying to defend 
themselves against accusations 
that cigarette smoking causes 
lung and throat cancer. 

“Science has been diluted in 
the public’s view,” Brizard said. 
“From the public’s point of view 
then, companies would introduce 
their ‘expert’ and make those 
claims. And then you have these 
competing claims, and from the 
public’s point of view, then you 
say, well, nobody knows.” 

Brizard also mentioned the 
debate from February between 
Bill Nye, engineer and former 
host of the educational children’s 
program “Bill Nye the Science 
Guy” that aired on PBS in the 
1990s, and Ken Ham, a creation- 
ist and proponent of a literal in- 
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terpretation of the Book of Gen- 
esis. 

“Bill Nye was a little bit crit- 
icized from the scientific com- 
munity from the point of view of 
the usefulness of such a debate,” 
Brizard said. “Most often a con- 
versation, a discussion, a debate, 
will ultimately reach some com- 
promise. But there’s no compro- 
mise in a scientific discussion 
where there are two points of 
view, one of which is not based 
on science. You can’t have a de- 
bate.” 

Brizard said that Nye’s in- 
tention with the debate was to 
convince viewers of the solidity 
of related scientific facts: 

“When we talk about things 
like the Big Bang cosmology or 
evolution, we're not trying to 
kick over people’s religious faiths 
or anything like that,’ O’Meara 
said. “I mean, some people do, 
there are very vigorous atheists 
out there like Richard Dawkins, 
who appeal to developments in 
science to push forward their 
agenda of being militantly athe- 
ist. Science is trying to take a set 
of tools to describe the universe 
that we see, to make predictions 
about the universe, to test those 
predictions, and to lather, rinse, 
repeat. We’re not trying to kick 
religion to the curb, but so often 


the debate gets framed in terms 
of that.” 

Shawn Beaulieu, a junior 
biochemistry major at Clarkson 
University, said in an email that 
too often, science is used to pro- 
mote political views. 

“We embrace the data ob- 
tained by scientists when their 
conclusions seem palatable or 
comport with our worldview, but 
we fiercely reject anything that 
casts into doubt what we already 
believe to be true,” Beaulieu 
said. “People have to confront 
the bitter reality that their beliefs 
are largely irrelevant. Data is 
what matters. Everything else is 
noise.” 

Beaulieu began his studies at 
Clarkson University as a politi- 
cal science major, but decided to 
pursue science as a field of study 
crucial to improving conditions 
in the world. 

“All of the problems the 
world faces today [climate 
change, poverty, disease, access 
to food and clean water] will 
invariably yield to scientific ad- 
vances, if they’re to be solved 
at all,” he said. “This is why the 
quality of scientific education 
should concern everyone, not just 
scientists.” 

With regard to criticism that 
Tyson’s show does not present 
alternate points of view, Brizard 
echoed Beaulieu’s sentiment. 

“Science is not one-sided,” 
Brizard said. “It doesn’t have 
sides. It is what it is. One plus one 
is equal to two. I don’t care how 
you feel about it. If you’re going 
to disagree with that statement, 
present facts that show one plus 
one is not equal to two.” 

O’Meara said that there are 
many people at fault for the cur- 
rent state of the treatment of sci- 
ence in culture and media, and 
said that a lot of these problems 


are caused by a general inability 
of scientists to effectively com- 
municate to the public the signifi- 
cance of the work they do. 

“Previously, we didn’t have 
to communicate and sing for our 
supper all the time to the tax pay- 
er,” O’Meara said, in reference to 
Galileo’s time, for example, when 
science was largely funded by 
wealthy families. “But tax pay- 
ers pay for that, and it’s my job to 
re-communicate to the tax payer 
what their money is going for. On 
average, scientists are just ter- 
rible at explaining what they do.” 

O’Meara said that Tyson is 
one scientist who is very good at 
communicating. 

“There are some people who 
are very good at it, but there is 
not a resounding chorus,” he 
said. “For every one person who’s 
good about it, there are 10. scien- 
tists who are bad at it, and there 
are three people who are very 
good at trumping up controversy 
that doesn’t really exist. We need 
100 Neil deGrasse Tysons, not 
just one.” 

Beaulieu agreed that com- 
munication is a significant issue, 
and said that there is a need for 
scientists to popularize a wider 
variety of fields and subjects. 

“People like Sean Carroll, 
Brian Green and Neil deGrasse 
Tyson, have done an excellent job 
of popularizing modern physics, 
but their success is mostly attrib- 
utable to there being an appetite 
for that kind of material,’ Beau- 
lieu said. “Multiple dimensions, 
the arrow of time, the Higgs bo- 
son, these are all immediately 
appealing subjects because they 
sound like ‘the stuff of fiction. 
But, there’s a wealth of knowl- 
edge that extends far beyond 
those things. Sadly, there isn’t yet 
a Neil deGrasse Tyson for poly- 
mer chemistry or mathematics.” 


Theater department adapts Broadway musical 


By Morgan Peterson 
Staff Writer 


Laughter reverberated 
around the room as the 10 St. 
Michael’s students who make up 
the cast of the spring musical of 
“Godspell” rehearsed their lines 
in McCarthy Theater. 

“The theater department 
does a musical about every four 
years, so it was time for another,” 
said Shannon Carroll 715, assis- 
tant director of “Godspell.” 

This year, the theatre depart- 
ment of St. Michael’s has chosen 
“Godspell,” a musical which fol- 
lows Jesus and his disciples and 
has seen revivals in high schools 
and colleges across the nation. 
The show provides a chance 
for some actors to portray well 
known biblical characters, like 
Jesus and his disciples, but in a 
new light. 

“Obviously when you're por- 
traying really one of the most in- 
teresting people who ever lived, 
it’s really a daunting task,” said 
DJ Tetreault ’15, who plays Jesus. 
“What made it easier for me was 
realizing that “Godspell” has a 
very particular take on the char- 
acter of Jesus, and it’s much eas- 
ier to swallow than going into it 
thinking you have to be all of the 


things that people see Jesus as.” 

The cast and crew of “God- 
spell” have been rehearsing 
tirelessly in order to make this 
musical as flawless as it can be. 
Between stopping for technical 
difficulties or actors forgetting 
their lines, it is important that the 
cast and crew work well together 
in order to keep frustration at 
bay, according to Tetreault. 

“One of the things you 
learn very quickly in theater is 
that things never go exactly as 
planned,” Tetreault said. “So, if 
you go in with a stubborn mind- 
set and aren’t open to change, 
even at the last minute, you're 
just going to make the process 
horrible for yourself and every- 
one around you.” 

“Godspell” is a musical writ- 
ten by Stephen Schwartz that first 
opened off Broadway in 1971 and 
has since been played in various 
touring companies and revivals. 
Recently, a revival of “Godspell” 
played on Broadway from Octo- 
ber 2011 to June 2012. The musi- 
cal structure is that of a series of 
parables from the Bible, mostly 
based on the Gospel of Matthew. 
Most of the lyrics heard in the mu- 
sical are from traditional hymns 
which have been revamped with 
modern music. 


““Godspell’ is an uplifting, 
timeless classic,” said Catherine 
Hurst, professor in the depart- 
ment of fine arts and the director 
of “Godspell”. “The parables and 
songs explore themes of forgive- 
ness, tolerance, kindness and 
faith as they teach us the value of 
love and community.” 

The musical has become a 
way to bring a religious story to 
a modern audience with song and 
humor, according to Carroll. 

““Godspell” is a way to 
breadcast the positive lessons 
of community throughout St. 
Mike’s,” said Carroll. “By good 
timing, “Godspell” is occurring 
during Lent just before Easter 
which reinforces St. Mike’s as a 
Catholic community.” 

Incorporating a Broadway 
musical into a college theater 
production comes with it’s own 
stress. Keeping the originality 
of the show and adding a new 
twist is something that the St. 
Michael’s theater department is 
looking to do. 

“The most difficult part 
about putting together a well 
known musical is finding that 
balance between creative free- 
dom and keeping the original vi- 
sion of the playwright, in our case 
Stephen Schwartz,” Carroll said. 


“Our show is unique and we hope 
to entertain the audience while 
making them think as well.” 

Hurst explains that put- 
ting together a highly acclaimed 
musical production on a college 
campus is a challenge that re- 
quires many hands. 

“Musicals are challenging 
to produce because they are ex- 
pensive and there is a great deal 
of collaboration involved,” Hurst 
said. 

Producing a musical requires 
certain expenses, like obtain- 
ing rights and royalties, hiring 
production staff, among other 
requirements. But all of this is 
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The cast of Godspell rehearsing in the McCarthy Theater on Monday, 


March 24. 


necessary for a good show,” ac- — 
cording to Hurst. A 

“With a great student stage 
management team and student 
assistants, there are a lot of peo- 
ple who are taking care of the ar- 
tistic and organizational needs of 
the show,” Hurst said. “It takes a 
village.” 


“Godspell”. opens on 
Thursday, April 3 at 7 p.m. 
in McCarthy Arts Theatre. 
Shows run from April 3-5 and 
April 10-12. Admission is free 
and open to the public. 
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Ban the word “bossy” from your vocabulary te 


We all know how powerful 
words can be. Words can break 
our hearts, make us crack up 
with laughter, and everything in 
between. 

How about words that make 
us hold ourselves back from tak- 
ing charge and being leaders? 

Sheryl Sandberg, the chief 
operating officer of Facebook, 
recently launched a campaign 
to ban the word “bossy.” In con- 
junction with Girl Scouts USA 
and former Secretary of State 
Condoleezza Rice, Sandberg 
is trying to make more people 
aware of the negative connota- 
tions that accompany the word 
bossy, and how detrimental it can 
be to young girls to be called that 
word, even to the point of keep- 
ing them from pursuing leader- 
ship roles. 

Sandberg says that as soon 
as middle school, more boys than 
girls want to lead. “We call girls 
bossy on the playground,” Sand- 
berg said in an interview with 
ABC News. “We call them too 
aggressive or other B-words in 





the workplace. They’re bossy as 
little girls, and then they’re ag- 
gressive, political, shrill, too am- 
bitious as women.” 

Though I have no recollec- 
tion of being called bossy as a 
little girl, I fully understand how 
difficult it is to be a female in a 
leadership position and not come 
off as too aggressive. Though 
running The Defender certainly 
is not the equivalent of being a 
COO of a company, any leader- 
ship role comes with enormous 
responsibility, especially those 
where managing a team of people 
is involved. Oftentimes when I 
have to put my foot down or show 
some tough love, I worry that my 
staff will think I am that other 
b-word. I wonder, do male lead- 
ers ever feel that way and second 
guess themselves? 

Last summer, during my 
internship course, we did an ex- 
ercise where we went around the 
room describing each other with 
two different adjectives, so we 
could emphasize those words in 
our LinkedIn profiles. I remem- 


ber my professor describing me 
as assertive. When I heard that 
I was pleasantly surprised, as I 
never thought of myself as asser- 
tive and it sounded empowering, 
but the longer I thought about it, 
I wondered if assertive was too 
close to aggressive. Then I won- 
dered: why does that bother me 
so much? 

The goal of Sandberg’s Ban 
Bossy campaign is to make girls 
and women more comfortable 
and confident being leaders. I 
think that is an admirable goal 
and this campaign is just what 
we need to encourage young girls 
to be leaders. We have a severe 
deficit of women leaders in this 
country and that needs to be ad- 
dressed and fixed. Women only 
hold 17 percent of the seats in 
Congress, only three percent of 
clout positions in the mainstream 
media (telecommunications, en- 
tertainment, publishing, and ad- 
vertising) and are three percent 
of Fortune 500 CEOs. 

It is important to note that 
the Ban Bossy campaign does not 


DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. - 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors; 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


promote encouraging bossiness, 
as bossiness does not directly 
equal leadership skills. “Leader- 
ship is not bullying and leader- 
ship is not aggression,” Sandberg 
said. “Leadership is the expecta- 
tion that you can use your voice 
for good. That you can make the 
world a better place.” 

Many of Sandberg’s crit- 
ics think that banning the word 
bossy is not enough to combat 
the larger problem of not enough 
female leaders in this country, 
which may be true. However, it is 
a step in the right direction and 
it certainly cannot hurt. Smaller 
steps, like this campaign, only 
lead to larger ones, as every little 
bit of progress adds up. 

What I hope for is that the 
next time a girl or woman is 
called assertive or a good leader, 
she doesn’t worry that others will 
think she is aggressive or bossy. 
One does not beget the other and 
all women need to remember 
that. 

MIKALA KANE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 





We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 


length. 





Student Association and class election results: 


Student Association Officers 


Senator A- Hillary Miller 
Senator B- William Rakow 
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Treasurer- Victoria Barnum 
Senator A- Natalie Ledue 
Senator B- Alix Lara 


Photos of the week: 





Class of 2017 





Vice President- Caitlin Shea-Vantine 


President- Maeve Power 

Vice President- Jacqueline McLavey 
Secretary- Jillian Kahn 

Treasurer- Sam Worley 

Senator A- Timothy Connor 

Senator B- Jack McGee 
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Senior year and the cultivation of self 





Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


By the time you’re reading 
this, my days will be numbered. 
Forty-one to be exact. 

On May 11, the St. Michael’s 
class of 2014 will celebrate our 
collective ‘success of being stu- 
dents, i.e. graduating. We will 
don our caps and gowns, walk 
across a stage, shake some hands 
and get a diploma. Okay, it might 
be a little more exciting than that, 
but that is the gist of a gradua- 
tion, at least the ones I’ve been to. 

As seniors, the looming 
date of May 11 brings a complex 
mixture of emotions, ranging 
from excitement to sheer terror. 
Graduation is a formal recogni- 
tion of the work we have done as 
undergraduates and signifies that 
we have gained valuable skills 
that will allow us to be success- 
ful at our endeavours in a post- 
graduate life. 

But, what awaits us as grad- 





uates? What sort of life are we 
stepping into? The question that 
every senior is asked, ad nause- 
am, is “what are you doing after 
graduation?” 

“There are some people who 
come in and say, ‘I know exactly 
what I want to do, I know exactly 
where I want to be, how can I get 
there’,’ said Aislinn Doyle, a ca- 
reer development counselor at St. 
Michael’s. “There are others that 
say, ‘I really have no idea what I 
want to do.” 

For students who are not as 
sure of the path they want to take, 
Doyle said she starts by asking 
them what their dream job is. Af- 
ter that, she can eliminate some 
jobs. The first step is really just 
having a conversation, Doyle 
said. 

For most seniors, figuring 
out employment after college is a 
high priority. This takes on a de- 
gree of urgency when one looks 
out at the job market and hears 
how difficult it is to get a job, 
especially as a young person. A 


poll by Reuters in 2013 revealed . 


that 40 percent of college gradu- 
ates are underemployed or need 
more training to get on a “career” 
track. Another poll conducted 
in 2013 by Jaison R. Abel and 
Richard Deitz found that only 27 
percent of college graduates find 
work in a field relating to their 
major. 

College seniors are not likely 
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to find these statistics comfort- 
ing as they prepare to step in the 
“real” world and try to find work. 
It is easy to question the decision 
to go to college when it seems un- 
likely that you'll even be able to 
get a job in your field and you'll 
likely be underemployed. 

“T try to reinforce that what 
you do right out of college is not 
necessarily what you have to do 
for the rest of your life,’ Doyle 
said. “That’s one thing that’s 
great about the liberal arts edu- 
cation, you can’t ever anticipate 
what the job market is going to be 
20 years down the road.” 

It is easy to get caught up in 
the anxiety of finding a job after 
graduation due to student loans 
and living expenses; however, it 
is important to not let these con- 
cerns overtake one’s life during 
one’s senior year. Another im- 
portant part of these final years 
of college is not only asking what 
kind of job or career do I want, 
but who do I want to be when I 
graduate? How can I cultivate an 
authentic sense of self outside the 
context of school? 

These are questions that I ar- 
gue are as important, if not more 
important than simply figuring 
out what jobs to apply for. Under- 
standing the self will allow one to 
make better decisions about jobs, 


places to live and the kind of life- - 


style one wishes to take up. 
“A large part of my senior 
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FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OVT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Sliced Red Onions, 


MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


year and carrying on into the fol- 
lowing summer was existential, 
wondering about what makes a 
well-rounded person,” said Justin 
Poulin, ’12, a customer relations 
counselor at the Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation (VSAC). 
“A lot of the stuff I was working 
with getting myself prepared to 
be out on my own I was kind of 
wondering if everything I was 
doing was exactly what I wanted 
to do.” 

Poulin also cited the friends 
he made during his senior year as 
being important to this process. 

“A lot of the friends I made 
my senior year certainly helped 
guide me through my own kind 
of existential quandaries of life 
beyond college,” Poulin said. 
“Without them I’m not sure 
where I would be. Inside my own 
head, I guess.” 

Grappling with these ques- 
tions about self as we move into 
a new stage of life can be daunt- 
ing. Introspection is not rarely an 
easy task, but it is so important 
that we are willing to look hard 
at the kind of person we are and 
who we want to be. 

In my experiences with this 
kind of intense’ self-reflection, 
I’ve found that it is often a little 
uncomfortable and at times terri- 
fying to look at oneself and to try 
to make figure out what it means 
to be who we are. The act of cre- 
ating ourselves is not a simple 


task and requires strength and 
internal willpower to complete. 
However, if we undertake this 
task and see it through, we will 
come away more sure of who we 
are and better able to make the 
decisions that we must face as 
postgraduates. 

Friends are also important 
to this process, Poulin stated. 
While self-reflection is an inter- 
nal process, sharing with friends 
can help lift some of the burden 
and allow one to get out of their 
own head for a little while. Good 
friends can provide insight and 
guidance when you might feel 
lost. It is nearly impossible for 
us to truely remove ourselves 
from our own experiences, which 
sometimes blinds us to things 
that are in front of us. Friends can 
help focus our vision and lead us 
down paths that were once dark 
to us. 

“You don’t have the flexibil- 
ity you have right out of gradua- 
tion most any time in your life,” 
Doyle said. 

As the senior class of 2014 
walks out of Ross and off campus 
on May 11, we will be entering 
a period of possibility to make 
an effort to define and begin to 
cultivate the kind of person we 
wish to be. This liberation and 
freedom is intimidating, but it is 
also ‘a wonderful opportunity and 
it is our responsibly to take full 
advantage of it. : 





SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO : 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh 
Green Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, Shredded Potatoes, 
Smoked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA ; i 
Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/ aa 
Parmesan Cheese, White Mushrooms and Red Onions, b 
Smoked Bacon, Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot 


Italian 


Sausage, Fennel, Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 


with Gorgonzola Cheese 
THAI CHICKEN 


Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


Peppers 













SAUCES CRUSTS Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef and 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified New England Baked Ham 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD.50LGADD.75 NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ADD 3.50 Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 


REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 

DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 

FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 

GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 
GARLIC $4.50 

CHEESY $5.50 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 


SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 





PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE 
CAJUN SPICE 





HONEY 
MESQUITE SPICE 


Sliced Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, 
Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped 
Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked 
Bacon, Hot Italian Sausage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England 
Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella 
Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with 
Gorgonzola Cheeses 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Roasted Red Peppers 

LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 
Peppers and California Black Olives 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.95 LG $18:95 PLUS TAX 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White 
Mushrooms, Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat 
Cheese with Drizzled Honey 

VEGETARIAN WORKS 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut 
Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red 
Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black Olives 
GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green 
Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with 
Gorgonzola Cheese 

EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and 
California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and 
Gorgonzola Cheeses : 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun 
Dried Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta 
Cheese . 
VEGAN SALVATION MED$14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX _ 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Chopped 
Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum 
Tomatoes, Black Olives ' 
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COACHES: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


St. Michael’s first hired a 
full-time head men’s lacrosse 


coach in 2003 when they hired. 


Paul Schimoler. 

“The athletic department 
made the decision to bring him 
in and make him full-time and 
put some time into this lacrosse 
program,” said. Pat Ivory, who 
is now the second full-time em- 
ployee at this position. “He kind 
of built the thing up,” Ivory said 
of Schimoler. He also said that 
the effort to have a lacrosse coach 
be fully devoted to the team has 
helped the St. Michael’s lacrosse 
program in the long run. 

Wendy Elles, a women’s 
soccer coach, alternates the re- 


sponsibilities of directing intra-. 


murals with Ivory during offsea- 
sons. 

During each fall sports sea-' 
son Ivory organizes and runs the 
intramural program at St. Mi- 
chael’s, while Elles does the same 
during each spring sports season. 
In addition to Ivory and Elles’ 
duties the men’s soccer coach, 
Wade Jean, is the ticket manager 
and many of the other full-time 
coaches help coordinate other 
athletic events on campus. 

Along with balancing 
NCAA and St. Michael’s athlet- 
ics weekly staff meetings, Ivory 
understands what the offseason 
entails as a full time coach. 

“During the offseason I 
spend a lot of time trying to find 
out ways to reach out to the stu- 
dents and tell them what kind 
of intramural offerings that we 


have. To find out what intramural 
offerings they want,” Ivory said. 
“It’s a lot of time scheduling, 
building the team brackets, find- 
ing ways to use the facilities that 
fit all the needs of all the sports 
teams that are in the intramural 
department.” 

Ivory, having once been 
part-time employee, Ivory feels 
that there are a lot of similarities 
between then and now in terms of 
the work load that is expected of 
him as a collegiate athletic coach. 

“When I was a part-time 
coach I was probably doing the 
same amount of work with re- 
gards to the lacrosse program,” 
Ivory said. “While I was a part- 
time coach I was also a full-time 
teacher so my hours were late 
afternoon and evenings. Now, I 
can kind of make a more flexible 


- schedule to be here in the morn- 


ings with students between class- 
es and my players can set up a lot 
more individual meetings which 
benefits the most.” 

Another member of the St. 
Michael’s athletic program is 
Kelly Garthwait. Garthwait is a 
part-time coach for the Purple 
Knights volleyball team as well 
as a full-time second grade teach- 
er in the South Burlington School 
District. Like Ivory, Garthwait 
understands that regardless of the 
title of full-time or part-time, to 
be a coach at this level you need 
to put in the hours in order to get 
the results you want. 

“T leave work as soon as I 
can and come to St. Michael’s to 
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Is the Kraft organization as “perfect” as 
leech gcelecmralatcm ante handel ial <ete 








By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


Boston Magazine published 
a story criticizing Robert Kraft 
and his son Jonathan, owners of 
the New England Patriots and 
New England Revolution. The 
article was titled, “The Krafts are 
the Worst Owners in the League.” 
The article attacks the Kraft’s 
ownership from a New England 
Revolution fan’s perspective. The 
Krafts take this hit in the article 
because of the lack of success the 
team has had since the family 


became part of the team’s owner- ” 


ship in 1995. 

Robert Kraft, since becom- 
ing the Chairman for one of the 
now most successful teams in 
all of football, has won three Su- 
per Bowls and numerous playoff 
births. The New England Revo- 
lution, however, has an average 
size of 14, 844 fans per game 
which gives it the fourth worst 
attendance rate in the 19-team 
Major League Soccer. 









The story here is not about 
The New England Revolution 
or even Major League Soccer in 
general. It’s about the praise that 
the Krafts receive for being such 
remarkable businessmen because 
of what the football team has 


done during their tenure and how 


possibly, POSSIBLY, the success 
of the Patriots is not to be a credit 
to the Krafts’ ability to bring in 


the right players and personnel. 


The nature of the two sports 
in this region is a bigger factor as 
to how and why the Patriots may 
be a more successful business in- 
vestment for the Krafts than the 


‘one they have with the Revolu- 


tion. The fans in Boston are more 
interested in “football Ameri- 
cano” rather than “football.” It 
is interesting to note some of the 
decisions Robert Kraft has made 
as an owner of both of these 
teams. Most notably was in 2006 
when Kraft opted to attend a reg- 
ular season Patriots game instead 
of the MLS Cup game that year. 
During the Revolution’s success- 
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Volleyball head coach Kelly Garthwait works part-time for the Purple Knights and is a full-time second 
grade teacher in the South Burlington School District. 


come and work with my women,” 
Garthwait said. “Usually I spend 
a significant amount of time af- 
ter our games to plan things out, 
review game footage from other 
teams and get ready for what’s up 
next.” 

For Garthwait her offsea- 
son is no different. She spends 
most of her time recruiting new 
players for the next season. She 
spends her weekends traveling all 
over New England and parts of 
New York to find the right talent 
she needs to improve her roster. 





ful stretch as a franchise, 2002- 
2007, the Revs had reached the 
MLS Cup game four times and 
Kraft attended just three of those 
four games. 

Kraft has been one of the 
many things about the New Eng- 
land Patriots that we love. Kraft’s 
ability to bring in Belichick, 
Brady and the rest of the laundry 
list of first class football players, 
along with his likable smile, may 
have blinded New England sports 
fans to some of the mistreat- 
ment he has given to his orphan 
child, New England Revolution. 
It’s hard to believe that the Revs 
would have the fourth worst at- 
tendance rate in the league if the 
Krafts had a press box presence 
as notable as theirs at Patriots 
games. The way our local media 
covers every move Kraft makes 
on TMZ and the rest, to see him 
at a Revs game would influence 
Boston sports fans young and old 
to see what the New England soc- 
cer team looks like. 


Though the extensive traveling 
to recruit on top of a full-time 
teaching position may seem 
daunting, Garthwait sees it as a 
great opportunity. 

“T get to do two things that 
I love,” Garthwait said. “I get to 
teach and I get to coach. I don’t 
think I could make the choice one 
way to do full-time in either di- 
rection. Even if it was my choice I 
think I would still do part-time.” 

As a member of the North- 
east-10 conference, the Purple 
Knights have hopes to someday 


have more and more full-time 
coaches that can help St. Mi- 
chael’s athletes achieve their 
highest potential. 

“Where we are now is a slow 
and steady improvement,” Kenny 
said. “A drastic improvement. 
The amount of people who have 
become full-time is consider- 
able. The college recognizes the 
significance and importance of it 
and when there is an appropriate 
opportunity.” 


Baseball head coach resigns 
in the middle of the season 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s former head 
baseball coach Matt Rodovick 
has stepped down from the po- 
sition after being at the helm for 


just six games. According to the 


college’s press release, the rea- 
son for his stepping down is due 
to personal reasons. Rodovick 
could not be reached for com- 
ment. For the Purple Knights’ 
loss to Southern New Hampshire 
University on March 27 assistant 


coaches Austin Ziskie, 712, and 
Len Whitehouse were co-head 
coaching. Three baseball players, 
who asked to not be named, told 
The Defender that the new head 
coach is Scott Strong, former as- 
sistant baseball coach for South- 
ern New Hampshire University. 
Josh Kessler, director of athletic 
communications, declined to 
confirm Strong’s appointment. 
Check The Defender website to 
find out the latest on the Purple 
Knights baseball team. 
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Despite record, teams are focused on season 


Baseball and softball teams return from spring 


By Colin Flanders 
Staff Writer 


As the St. Michael’s baseball 
and softball teams return from 
their week-long stint in Florida, 
they find themselves in drasti- 
cally different situations moving 
forward. 

Matt Rodovick, first-year 
head coach of the St. Michael's 
baseball program, officially re- 
signed on Wednesday—citing 
personal reasons—according to 
a press release from the college. 

Rodovick's departure from 
the team comes at a surprising 
time; he was only six games into 
his tenure. His record as head 
coach was 1-5. 

When asked what the cause 
for the resignation was, Ger 
Knortz, St. Michael’s Director of 
Athletics, withheld comment. 

However, Chris Puliafico, 
'14, the team’s catcher and co- 
captain, alluded to unforeseen 
difficulties that arose during their 
time in Florida. 

"The reasoning for his res- 
ignation had nothing to do with 
baseball,” Puliafico said. “It was 
due more to off the field issues 


Upcoming Athletic Events 


Baseball 


April 3: Franklin Pierce 
Colchester, Vt. 3:30 p.m. 


April 5: New Haven 
Colchester, Vt. 
12 p.m. and 3 p.m. 


April 6: Southern Conn. St. 
Colchester, Vt. 
12 p.m. and 3 p.m. 


April 8: Middlebury 
Colchester, Vt. 
2 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


April 9: Southern NH 
Colchester, Vt. 3:30 p.m. 


April 11: Bentley 
Colchester, Vt. 3:30 p.m. 


April 12: Bentley 
Colchester, Vt. 
12 p.m. and 3 p.m. 


April 15: Saint Anselm 
Colchester, Vt. 3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Lacrosse 


April 5: Pace 
Colchester, Vt. 1 p.m. 


April 8: at Saint Anselm 
Manchester, N.H. 5 p.m. 


April 12: at Adelphi 
Garden City, N.Y. 1 p.m. 


that we planned on handling in- 
ternally but were taken out of our 
hands.” 

Despite adversity and some 
personnel changes, the St. Mi- 
chael’s baseball team came _to- 
gether as a group during their 
time in Florida and is focused on 
the same thing. : 

“When we went down we 
had a divided team in some 
ways,” Puliafico said. “But af- 
ter our Florida trip every single 
person is now on the same page 
fighting for one goal.” 

While the trip yielded.a com- 
bined 1-13 record, the softball 
team going 0-8, softball coach 
Robyn Newton said the trip’s 
importance reached far beyond 
wins or losses. 

Newton, who is in her 14th 
year as the team’s head coach, 
said the team would be nearly 
10 games behind the rest of the 
teams in the NE-10 conference 
without the trip. She stressed the 
importance of getting outside and 
practicing on an actual field, as 
there is only so much that can be 
done indoors. 

Newton said the trip is also 
a tool for the coaching staff to 


Tennis 


April 2: (M) at Souther NH 
Manchester, N.H. 4 p.m. 


April 6: (W) at St. Rose 
Albany, N.Y. 1 p.m. 


April 8: (W) Assumption 
Colchester, Vt. 3 p.m. 

(M) at Assumption 
Worcester, Mass. 3 p.m. 


April 9: at Stonehill 
Easton, Mass. 3 p.m. 


April 12: (W) at New Haven 
West Haven, Conn. 1] a.m. 


April 13: (W) Southern NH 
Colchester, Vt. 1 p.m. 


April 15: (W) at Bentley 
Waltham, Mass. 3 p.m. 


Women’s Lacrosse 


April 2: Merrimack 
Colchester, Vt. 4 p.m. 


April 8: at Franklin Pierce 
Rindge N.H. 4 p.m. 


April 10: at Southern NH 
Manchester, N.H. 4 p.m. 


April 12: Le Moyne 
Colchester, Vt. 1 p.m. 


“fine tune their decisions regard-_ 


ing starting line ups, batting or- 
ders and live game situations.” 

Caroline Staples, °*17, re- 
marked on what the trip meant to 
the team as a whole. 

“Tt really helped bringing 
us closer together,” Staples said. 
"I feel that after the trip I’m a lot 


closer to the team. The first day 


we were back, it was weird not 
being with them.” 

As their schedule hits full 
swing, the softball team looks to 
build momentum off their first 
win of the season as they host a 
double-header against Southern 
New Hampshire University on 
Wednesday. 

Meanwhile, the baseball 
team will attempt to stay focused 
amidst the search for a new coach 
as they host Franklin Pierce Uni- 
versity on Thursday. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF 
STACY MURRAY 


St. Michael’s College softball 
team plays during their spring 
training trip to Florida. 


Softball 


April 2: Southern NH 
Colchester, Vt. 
3 p.m. and 5 p.m. 


April 6: American Int. 
Colchester, Vt. 
12 p.m. and 2 p.m. 


April 8: at Southern NH 
Manchester, N.H. 4 p.m. 


April 12: at Merrimack 
North Andover, Mass. 
1 p.m. and 3 p.m. 


April 13: at Merrimack 
North Andover, Mass. 1 p.m. 


April 15: Saint Anselm 
Colchester, Vt. 4 p.m. 


break training in Florida 
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